.
MONTEVIDEO, URUGUAY'S SPLENDID CAPITAL BY THE RIO DE LA PLATA

The older streets of Montevideo are very narrow and quite different from the broad, well-
paved boulevards in the modern section. Avenida 18 de Julio is named for the day on which
Uruguay became a republic ; it is one of the finest streets in the city, containing many theatres
and shops. The druggists' shops are noticeable everywhere, and idlers use them as clubs.

Aires, the most noticeable object is the
Cerro, the only hill on the flat banks of
the Plata. As the Portuguese explorer,
Magellan, sailed up the estuary, the sailor
in the ship's lookout was quick to notice
the Cerro and called out "Monte video/'
which means "I see a mountain/' This
became the name of the city which has
grown up almost at its foot.

Montevideo is situated on a peninsula,
just where the muddy Plata joins the blue
Atlantic. On the river side is the great
horseshoe harbor, always filled with ship-
ping; on the ocean side golden sands
stretch for miles along the coast. This
is the Riviera of South America, which
during the summer is thronged with
wealthy visitors escaping from city heat.

Uruguayans pride themselves on being
more purely Spanish than other South
Americans. In the grilles over the win-
dows and in the general appearance of
the beautiful houses along the older
streets of the capital, we are constantly
reminded of old Spain. Yet Montevideo
is only less modern than Buenos Aires,

and in a way it is more lovely. The parks
and plazas are many and beautiful. -So
ideal is the climate that flowers of both
tropical and temperate lands flourish alike.
The Prado, the Parque Urbano and the
botanical -garden overflow with orchids
as well as roses; one sees tall Lombardy
poplars growing by ivy-covered buildings,
while the driveway along a near-by stream
may be lined with palms. It is 'small
wonder that Europeans and North Amer-
icans often count Montevideo the most
delightful city in South America.

Leaving the pleasant capital behind,
we enter the grassy, undulating Campana
where graze the cattle and sheep that form
the country's greatest asset. Away from
the railways and the towns, everybody
seems to ride, whether it be the priest go-
ing to service, the gaucho or postman at
his daily work, or a laughing group of
boys and girls coming into town to school.
The farmhouses range from spacious and
comfortable modern mansions to simple,
wooden shacks and humble thatched erec-
tions of turf. As in the Argentine, a few
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